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CLUB NOTICES 


Tonight’s speaker is... 

Peter Robertson 
His subject will be Skinks, 
Lizards & Goannas 

Next month’s speakers wiii 
be... 

Ian & Roma Edwards and 
Graeme Stockton 
Their subject will be Surf Coast 
Biodiversity 

Ian is a retired Chemistry teacher 
and Roma a retired Art teacher. 
They were co-founding President 
and Vice-President of the Jan Juc 
Coast Action Group which became 
the flagship for the State coast 
action program. In 2001 they won 
the Victorian Conservation Council 
award for excellence in 
revegetation. Ian is currently 
working on a set of geological 
interpretation signs for the Jan Juc 
area. 

Graeme Stockton is the Owner/ 
Manager of West Coast Indigenous 
Nursery. He has a degree in 
Horticulture and special expertise 
in the ecology of the SW coast of 
Victoria. He has spent some time in 
Guatemala on 4 occasions working 
for Australian Volunteers 
International. His work involved 
encouraging local populations to 
better utilise the subtropical 
ecology. This project required him 
to begin by learning Spanish! 
Graeme was a founding member 
and backbone of Surfers 
Appreciating the Natural 
Environment (SANE), initiated in 
the early 1990s. 


Picture on front cover by Claire 
Greenwell. 

The usual BIG crowd of Field Nats 
at a Bamganie Forest excursion 
only a couple of years ago. 

• What has happened? 

• Is no one interested in seeing 
and experiencing nature in its 
natural state anymore? 

• Does that mean the majority of us 
are now just interested in reading 
and hearing about the natural 
environment? 

• Surely we are FIELD naturalists. 


Club Excursion 
Surf Coast Biodiversity 
Sunday 19 September 

• Opportunities to enjoy ocean 
vistas over Bass Strait, probably 
see an occasional Rufus Bristle- 
bird, Blue-winged Parrots, 
improbably see a Southern Right 
Whale 

• A look at the diversity of 
coastal heathland and the varying 
plant communities along this 
section of coast 

• Impressions of the growing 
impact of people on the coastline 
and the resulting issues that arise 
some of the steps being taken to 
reduce the impact and to restore 
habitat and maintain biodiversity 

Proposed Plan 

Some may choose to travel by car 
and have a good look around each 
spot. Others may wish to walk 
along the coastline, all or part of 
the way. The following approximate 
schedule should make this 
possible. 

8.45 am: Meet at Clairvaux to car 
pool for 9.00 am departure OR 

9.45 am: at Southside beach car 
park (west of the Bell’s Beach car 
park sign) 

10.00 am: walk/drive to Bell’s 
Beach (20 min walk). 

Meet at viewing platform opposite 
the toilet block 

10.35 am: walk/drive to The 
Wave’ (20 min walk). 

Meet at the ‘concrete wave’ 
carpark. Some may like to pause 
for a spot of morning tea (15 min?) 

11.15 am: walk/drive to Boobs 
Carpark (25 min walk). 

(Melways 237, B 11) 

12.00 am: walk/drive Boobs to Bird 
Rock Carpark. (15 min walk) Meet 
at the E end near the viewing 
platform. 

Toilet block at the entrance of the 
carpark is worth close inspection. It 
has been thoughtfully decorated. 

This may be a good time for some 
lunch, especially if some extra time 
has been spent pottering about 


along the way. 

Afternoon: 

Should anyone wish to continue 
walking along the coastal cliff-top 
walk in the direction of Torquay, 5 
minutes brings you to Little Rock 
Carpark (Melways 237, D 9) and 
viewing platforms, and less than 10 
minutes futher on is the home of 
Ian and Roma, 5 Carnoustie Ave, 
Jan Juc. 

Ian and Roma’s garden which is 
now in the Victorian Open Garden 
Scheme, is now just over 3 years 
old, is entirely indigenous and 
contains over 100 species of local 
provenance. Graeme was the 
designer; he propagated almost all 
of the material in the garden. 
Despite the drought it has never 
been watered other than an inital 
‘watering in’ when planting 
seedlings. 

Should any of the party wish to 
have a look and see what’s out in 
flower we would be delighted to 
show you around before you head 
back to Geelong. 

ADVANCE NOTICE! 
Excursion to Earth 
Sanctuaries, Littie 
River 

CHANGE OF DATE! 
Saturday 20th 
November 

This excursion, currently listed for 
Sunday 21st November, will now 
take place the day before, i.e. 
Saturday 20th November and will 
be an afternoon and evening 
excursion to encompass a walk 
over Mt Rothwell and an evening 
‘Wildlife Adventure Walk’ to see a 
range of mammals that inhabited 
our area 200 years ago. We can 
have a BYO picnic tea on the lawns 
of the homestead, and people can 
choose one, or both, walks—or just 
join us for a nice picnic tea. We do 
have to pay for the walks—this is 
helping fund the work being carried 
out by ESLR to re-establish our 
native fauna. 

More in the November Geelong 

Naturalist 

Diana Primrose 
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President’s Corner 
September 2004 

...John Bottomley 


Spring is with us or is at ieast just around the corner 

The past ten days or so have been springlike. Sunny warm days and cool but not cold nights. Our local bird life is 
responding with a flurry of nest building, egg laying and feeding of young. This will no doubt continue for some 
time as they work on bringing their next generation to maturity. It’s a great time to be a birder. So too for plant 
lovers. The orchid season is with us and will continue until summer arrives. Many other plants are springing back 
to life after their winter slumbers. Our woodlands are very much alive at the moment. It is a season of change. So 
too over the next few months for the Club. As I describe below we anticipate being in our new location in the New 
Year. Much needs to be done to ensure the move goes smoothly. 


A new home base for the Club 

Many of you will be aware that the Committee has been in discussions over the last year and a half with the City of 
Greater Geelong over the possibility of the Club being based in the education centre in the Geelong Botanic 
Gardens. We held our December meeting in the centre as it then was in 2002. At that time the centre was not 
appropriate for our needs as it was too small, had inadequate parking and was hard to access. Since that time a 
new access road has been built and floodlit parking installed. The new parking lot is undoubtedly superior to what 
is available at Clairvaux as it is larger and well floodlit. The new access road means it is no longer necessary to 
work one’s way through the potting and glasshouse area. It will meet our needs very nicely I believe. 

Over the next two months the meeting room in the centre will be doubled in size and equipped with state of the art 
presentation equipment. Our library can be accommodated and we are in discussions with other users of the 
centre to allow for mutual access to our respective collections. When this work is complete it will be a first class 
meeting space. The Committee have been working with City staff to ensure that all the Club’s needs can be 
accommodated at the centre and unless something unforeseen occurs we will be using it for all meetings in 2005. 
You will, I believe, be very happy with our new home. 

Provided work is completed on schedule we will be able to hold our December meeting at the centre. This will 
give you all an opportunity to introduce yourself to the new facilities and to enjoy an evening at the Botanic 
Gardens. We are exploring the possibility of having a pre-meeting barbecue so that we all have time to become 
familiar with our new home. 


I will keep you up to date on the situation over the next two months. 
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From the Treasurer 

...Roy Baverstock 

The Care of Sick, Injured and 
Orphaned Native Birds and 
Animals 

This booklet, edited by the late Mr 
Jack Wheeler, provided a 
considerable amount of funds for 
our club by means of sales and 
donations. 

The committee feels that although 
the formulae and some of the 
information is still valid, much of it 
is now out of date and it has been 
superseded by other publications. 


We have therefore decided to 
withdraw it from sale. 

As we still have a large number of 
copies we are offering the booklet 
to our members as an historical 
item free of charge. 

If you would like a copy please 
contact the treasurer. 

Australian Naturalists Network 

Our club is a member of this 
nationwide organisation and our 
members are automatically 
members too. 

We have a number of car stickers 
which can be useful in identifying 
you and introducing you to other 


field naturalists when you are 
travelling. 

If you would like a free sticker (or 
stickers for your second car or 
caravan) please ask the treasurer. 

Geelong Bird Report 2002 

The latest in the series is now 
available at $10.00 or $12.00 
posted. 

We have had some of the earlier 
reports re-printed so we can supply 
reports from 1993 to 2002. 

Prices on application. 
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Out and About in the Backblocks of NSW 

...Valda Dedman 


In July we went north to escape 
some of winter’s chills. We travelled 
the lesser roads in western New 
South Wales where we could more 
easily stop and walk and as a result 
we saw some unusual things. 

On the banks of the Lachlan River 
we saw foxes mating. The male in 
thick winter coat appeared to be 
energetically enjoying himself; the 
vixen stood passively. Each year the 
female comes on heat only once, for 
three weeks, and fertilisation is only 
possible for three days of that time. If 
the mating we saw was successful, 
the vixen will give birth in spring to 3 
to 6 cubs in a natal den. The male 
may bring her food but will not enter 
the den. The cubs will be given 
regurgitated food when about four or 
five weeks old and be fully weaned at 
six to seven weeks. 

A baby goat has to be able to follow 
its mother as soon as it is born. We 
hoped to explore a slight rocky 
eminence, when we heard a plaintive 
Maaaa and saw a new-born kid 
trying to stand on its wobbly legs. Its 
mother hovered anxiously. We 
retreated and didn’t climb the hill. 
Female goats leave the herd and go 
to an isolated place to give birth. 
Mother and young remain by 
themselves for another few weeks. 
The baby stays under cover while 
mother grazes. It won’t be weaned 
for 5 to 10 months. Goats may 
reproduce twice a year, although the 
peak of births is usually in July. 

The echidna was walking 
purposefully across the road and hid 
under a bush when we approached. 

It lowered its spines so that they 
formed protective armour. If it was a 
female, she might have been 
pregnant. Short-beaked Echidnas 
mate between June and September. 
After 3 or 4 weeks’ gestation a single 
leathery egg is laid directly from the 
cloaca into a temporary pouch, 
where it remains for about 10 days 
until it ‘hatches’ into a very tiny 
animal, only 1.5 cm long, which the 


female guides to a milk patch in her 
rudimentary pouch. It stays there for 
about 50 days until it begins to grow 
spines, after which it is left in a nest 
lined with leaves or grass. When the 
mother goes out to feed, she seals 
the entrance with soil. At about six 
months of age, when all their spines 
have grown, young echidnas come 
out into the wide world and are 
weaned about a month later. 

The by-roads may be Travelling 
Stock Routes (TSR), a relic of tracks 
leading from early settlement to 
grazing lands, but still used today as 
the ‘Long Paddock’, for grazing, as 
bee sites and as reserves. A route 
(rhymes with out and about) may be 
along a road or across country, 
following a watercourse. At intervals 
along it there are reserves and 
watering places—public land 
administered in New South Wales by 
the Rural Lands Protection Board. 
They are signposted and the general 
public is allowed on them during 
daylight hours, and may camp with a 
permit. Because they have not been 
continuously grazed, TSRs and their 
associated reserves form corridors 
and islands of remnant native 
vegetation, as we discovered. 
Reserve size varies from a couple of 
hectares to several hundred with a 
mill, trough and fenced dam. 

The Routes are still used by 
travelling stock. South of Boggabri, in 
the Namoi floodplain we saw cattle 
moving along the long paddock on 
their way to Gunnedah. They were 
overnighting in a TSR reserve, a 
clump of Poplar Box with native 
grasses—a patch of trees in an 
otherwise flat green landscape of 
wheat and cotton. 

Bendemere Tank TSR Reserve, 
where there had been recent rain, 
was colourful with plants in flower, 
species we recognised from home 
and the mallee. The Nodding 
Saltbush Einadia nutans did not form 
a mat as on Belmont Common, but 
grew as a low shrub and its clusters 
of berries were bright orange, but 
there was no mistaking its halberd¬ 


shaped leaves. There were carpets 
of yellow cress, a variety of daisies 
(mauve minnies, white wiry 
podolepis). Spur Velleia, twin-leaf, 
Zygophyllum sp. (fleshy paired 
leaves and tiny yellow flowers), 
bluebushes with their funny round 
papery winged fruit. Desert 
Phebalium, a shrub with delicate 
yellow flowers. 

We were intrigued by ants with blue 
abdomens and red heads that were 
lapping nectar from the flowers of a 
shrubby Acrotriche. We could see 
why this plant is sometimes called 
Ants Delight, or Honeypots. The 
flowers were bulbous and green with 
a tuft of nectar-holding hairs across 
the throat and radiated out from a 
central point. Acrotriche belongs in 
the heath family. 

Caper White butterflies flew low over 
the flowering herbage. So we looked 
for and found a ‘caterpillar tree’ 
Apophyllum anomalum, and yes, 
there were some pupal cases 
attached, just as we had seen some 
years ago at the Macquarie Marshes, 
when the emerging females were set 
upon by waiting males almost before 
their wings were dry. Apophyllum is a 
member of the caper family and A. 
anomalum is also known as warrior 
bush, perhaps because the young 
stems have spines. It’s also called 
broombush; the spines fall off, the 
stems become rounded and leafless 
and the shrubby tree then looks 
somewhat scruffy. 

A Rufous Songlark serenaded us 
with its cheery ‘A witchy wheedle’ as 
it flew up again and again. Banded 
Plovers looked at us warily and 
walked away, parties of Wood Ducks 
flew up from the dam and returned 
(they were very common all through 
inland NSW) a Hooded Robin 
perched on a branch, Friarbirds 
asked for ‘tobacco, tobacco’, we 
heard our first cuckoo (Pallid). 

Not all TSRs are so rewarding, nor 
so accessible. We were told by one 
farmer that no droving had been 
done in his part of the Western 
Division (which makes up 40% of 
New South Wales) since 1965 and 
that many of the reserves were 
permanently leased and some even 
had houses built on them. He leased 
the public watering place at the edge 
of his property and complained about 
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the Galvanized Burr Sclerolaena 
birchii\ha\ had been brought in on 
sheep’s wool by a former lessee. 
Galvanized Burr looks grey and spiky 
like galvanized wire. It is a drought- 
resistant plant of degraded 
overstocked places. Its woolly seeds 
have four or five sharp spines, two of 
them being short and close together, 
the others much longer and 
spreading. 

The rain had brought on the flowers 
at Mt Bendemeer, a low rocky hill 
above a gravel pit^—another piece of 
ungrazed land. A fine-leaved 
Pandorea with creamy bell-flowers 


Report on 
excursion— 
Melbourne Wildlife 
Sanctuary— 

15 August 2004 

...Diana Primrose 

Only six members ventured on this 
excursion—are we getting tired of 
excursions? 

The members who did go were 
treated to good weather (after the 
coldest, wet day in our region for 
many years!), and a very interesting 
insight to this delightful sanctuary ‘in 
the middle of a city’! 

Our guide for the day was Andrew, 
an environmental scientist, very 
informative and enthusiastic about 
the role and vision of the 
Sanctuary—a part of Latrobe 
University Campus at Bundoora. 
Latrobe University and the Gould 
League of Victoria are working 
together to create this educational, 
research, and conservation project. 

The 28 hectare site is a River Red 
Gum woodland with its associated 
wetlands being ‘one of the finest 
examples to be found on the Yarra 
River flood plain’. The site had been 
largely degraded farmland, part of 
the old Bundoora hospital, and is ‘the 
earliest site of major habitat 
restoration in Victoria’. The reserve 
has recently been covenanted with 
the Trust for Nature. 

Work began in the early 1970s 
establishing one of the first wetland 


was draped over trees (pandorea 
seems to be found in many areas, 
from rocky outcrops in Cocoparra 
National Park to dry woodland); 
bluebells (some pure white). Hairy 
Cress, Austral Cranesbill, goodenias, 
swainsonas, fanflowers grew among 
the rocks; Wilga Geijera parviflora, 
emu bush, Quandong Santalum 
acuminatum and a green mistletoe 
were all in flower or fruit. 

There are millions of cypress pines in 
Australia, and pine forests are worth 
exploring. We stopped for lunch by a 
pine grove carpeted with a bright 
green velvety moss. A little bit of 


systems to take urban stormwater 
runoff. A ‘billabong’ system was set 
up to collect sediments, pollutants, 
and nutrients, and to regulate the 
flow of water into the Darebin creek, 
Yarra River, and eventually Port 
Phillip Bay. 

The degraded habitat has been 
revegetated over the years with flora 
as close as possible to the original— 
using historical records—and native 
fauna is being encouraged back onto 
the reserve. A ‘feral proof fence’ is a 
future step when funds become 
available. An Indigenous Nursery is 
run by the reserve, with sales to the 
public assisting fund raising. 

A major focus of the project is 
education to school groups, with 
many schools now including this 
environmental session in their 
curriculum, and many more being 
approached. 

Ten years of research has been 
done into ‘species specific’ nest 
boxes, and eight designs are now 
available for sale to the public and 
organisations. 

We were treated to views with the 
‘Possum Cam’ (an infra-red optic 
fibre camera, motion sensitive, 
placed in various locations) of a 
sugar glider nest, bat ‘hang out’, 
bird's nest, etc. These cameras 
record any movement in the various 
nest sites and can be viewed in the 
office on a computer. A great 
research tool, but also very 
interesting and much enjoyed by the 
school children—and others! 


moisture works wonders. The soil 
lichens in the more open areas had 
sprung back to life and patterned the 
red earth with soft grey-green and 
cream. I went to pick up an unusual 
caramel-coloured round stone, and 
recoiled in horror. It felt cold and 
clammy. I thought of dead flesh. I 
touched it again and a puff of khaki 
dust shot out. It was only a puff ball, 
as big as my clenched fist, one of the 
Calvatia species perhaps. Its skin 
had deteriorated and was oozing 
drops of liquid. Nothing dead, just 
another bit of interest on our travels. 


Bird lists and plant lists for the area 
have been developed, and visiting 
groups are encouraged to view the 
reserve and take guided tours which 
contribute to fund raising. An 
interesting and enjoyable excursion 
which could be repeated in a few 
years as plans for the future 
progress. 

Mammal Trapping 

...Trevor Pescott 

[for Mammal Study Group) 

October camp/trapping at Watsons' 
is at Kennett River^—Thursday to 
Sunday (21-24 October). 

More details later, i.e. in October 
Geelong Naturalist. 

(NB There are no meetings held on 
the 5th Tuesday.) 

Contact for further details: 

Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 

Boneseed Pull 
at the You Yangs 
Report 

Rob on Saturday by himself, Claire, 
Den and Deborah on Sunday—had 
limited success in dealing with a 
section off the East Walk. 

We are determined to keep ‘our hill’ 
as free as possible of Boneseed as 
tribute to all the hard work done in 
years past. 
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This Month 


For a couple of days, right under my 
eyes on the kitchen table was a vase 
of freshly picked freesias from our 
garden. This morning, for the first 
time, I noticed them and put on my 
glasses, and saw the exquisite 
beauty of these flowers. 

You know what Tm trying to say, 
don’t you? 

Eyebright 

Anglesea 

There it was growing under the 
powerlines. In fact there were many, 
small clumpy shrubs covered with 
spikes of flowers in various shades of 
lilac, rose, mauve and purple. 

Hirsute and Rusty 
Anglesea 

We couldn’t miss the Rusty 
Pomaderris, a showy tall shrub with 
clusters of yellow flowers. Under the 
glass its stem was animal-like, 
covered with rusty hairs. Its leaves, 
green above, paler below were 
hirsute too. It’s a fascinating world 
when you stop to stand and stare! 

Along the track 
Aireys Inlet 

Along the cliff walk (great views!) we 
stopped to watch a Rufous Bristlebird 
collecting food—a beak full. We 
assumed it had a nest, and nestlings, 
nearby. 

Here also the White-eared 
Honeyeaters were conspicuous. 
Handsome birds they are—olive 
green, black around the face and 
throat and a very evident ear patch. 
They looked particularly well perched 
on the healthy shrubs in the 
afternoon sun. 

A mattress for a stick bed 
Newtown 

A white-bearded Wattlebird? That’s 
what it looked like! It was gathering 
the white hairs which coat the seeds 
of the Clematis growing on the fence. 
We watched it make several trips, 
with a beak full to its nest. 


...Joe Hubbard 


No nuggets, but some little gems 
Stelglltz 

We had to work hard but Val found 
the first tine blue orchids growing 
along the side of the quartz-gravel 
track—Nugget Track! 

It’s always hard to spot the first of the 
little orchids—even the brightly 
coloured ones like these. 

As we retraced our steps we found 
some growing on the track. These 
we had overlooked—right under our 
noses and feet! 

We had seen the orchid leaves a few 
weeks ago so we decided to check 
on progress. The single lanceolate 
leaves had produced Waxlips— 
lovely purple flowers with a white 
tongue. An extensive colony of 
these is something to see! 

We moved on to Sawpit Gully Road 
to walk a new track (to us). It didn’t 
take long to find the orchids—more 
Waxlips, blotched yellow Leopards 
with their X factor (crossed sepals—I 
reckon like crossed legs!), one 
smaller Spider, Small Gnat, Dwarf 
and Nodding Greenhoods. 

For variety there were extensive 
patches of a yellow Guinea-flower. 

Unfortunately, patches of dead and 
dying Austral Grasstrees showed 
that all was not well in our bushland. 

To get you going... 

Did you miss out last month ? Well, 
go soon, and you’ll still be able to 
catch the great wattle display through 
Anglesea and on to Aireys Inlet and 
Moggs Creek picnic ground. 

The whole picture is wonderful, but 
do stop and discover the detail—the 
diversity of leaves, flowers and 
shades of yellow—that make up this 
display. 

Last month, 10/8/04, at Moggs Creek 
the Ironbarks and Blue Gums were 


flowering. We found plenty of 
Eastern Spinebills and Cresent 
Honeyeaters. These have yellow on 
their wings, something like New 
Hollands, so be careful with 
identification. 

Purple Eyebright—Mount 
Ingoldsby 

Travel via Noble Street, Anglesea. 
Walk southwest along powerlines 
track for a great view of Aireys Inlet 
lighthouse. 

Vicroads 93 and 296 

Bristlebirds—Aireys Inlet 

Boundary Road to cliffs for trail or 
low tide beach ramble from carpark. 
Follow clifftop trail to get a different 
view of the lighthouse. Blue-winged 
Parrots are a possibility. Bristlebirds 
look like a stretched female 
Blackbird. 

Drive on to Reserve Road, have a 
cuppa overlooking the inlet, listen for 
Bristlebird calls (heard and seen 
16/8/04), and just seaward of the 
toilets find a trail in the scrub which 
will take you up to the lighthouse and 
more delights. 

Vicroads 296 

Orchids and others: 

Sawpit Gully Road off Butchers 
Road. Sections of this may be in 
poor condition. Anywhere! Just 
keep your eyes open! Steiglitz. 
Vicroads 77. 

/ can’t wait to get going... 


Cheers! 



Waxlip Orchid—2001—Anglesea—CG 
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An Ant from the Ocean Grove Nature Reserve 

...Dave King 

216/86 Church St., Grovedale, 3216 
kingdf@optusnet.com.au 



Polyrachis femorata, Formacinae 
Scale bar 1 mm 

Introduction 

The parasitic Cherry Ballart, Exocarpus cupressiformis, is a relatively common tree in the Ocean Grove Nature 
Reserve, and at least one specimen always has an extensive number of woody cancerous growths amongst the 
branchlets. This is apparently not an uncommon feature (Costermans 1986). These growths prompted the writer to 
take a sample to examine it closely in order to determine the cause. It was thought some form of insect would be the 
cause, and after further examination it appeared this might be the case, with a mite being the possible cause. This, 
however, must be the subject of further investigation. 

What was found in one of these woody growths was an ant, or more precisely, several ants together with a number of 
their larvae, but not an extensive population as is normally associated with this species of ant. The subject ant is 
Polyrachis femorata, a member of the sub-family Formacinae (Andersen 1957). These ants had established their nest 
in a cavity formed by the inner soft tissue dying and disintegrating, leaving an outer shell of dead woody tissue. A 
search of several other nodules failed to reveal any other cavities containing ants, nor was there any evidence of the 
subject ants elsewhere on the tree. 

Polyrachis are one of the more common groups of the 115 groups endemic to Australia that have a wide variety of 
nesting habits, the least common of which is that of nesting in cavities in trees (Shattuck 1999). 

Description 

P. femorata is an ant of medium size, monomorphic (Gk. monos, single; morphe, formj and having some unique 
features, as shown in the illustration. The highly diagnostic petiole is leaf-like; the top edge is scalloped into four teeth. 
The antennae have 12 segments and the insertion points are caused to be widely separated by the two prominent 
Carina (L. carina, keel). No ocelli, simple eyes, are present. The mandibles have five teeth on the inner edge. 

The trunk or mesoma—consisting of three segments, pronotum, mesonotum and propodeum—is angular in profile and 
possesses distinctive sculpturing. The last segment, the propodeum, has a vertical posteria that is surmounted by 
small projections. Legs are relatively long, each femur a distinctly orange colour. A strigil (L. strigilis, curry comb) is 
carried on the distal end of the foreleg tibia and used for cleaning the antennae. In addition, each tibia has a spine or 
calcar. Each leg terminates in a pair of simple claws. 

The abdomen or gaster is smooth, a first segment that comprises one half, the last segment possessing some coarse 
hairs but no ringlet of hairs around the apex. 

With the exception of each femur coloured orange, the entire creature is black. The head and mesoma have a silvery 
sheen caused by the surface being covered in very short recumbent hairs. 
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Why the Murray-Darling Basin matters in 
Geelong—a talk given at the General 
Meeting—3 August 2004 by Professor John 

Lovering 

...Roy Whiteside 


Synopsis 

This talk deals with the problems of 
water distribution and salinity in the 
Murray-Darling Basin and gives an 
indication that the same problems are 
relevant to water supplies for the 
people of Geelong. 

Professor Lovering’s career 

This was spent mostly in the field of 
Geology with posts of Professor, Dean 
of Science and Deputy Vice Chancellor 
at the University of Melbourne and later 
as Vice Chancellor at Flinders 
University. 

From 1995 to 2000, following 
retirement from academia, he had a 
new career in the field of natural 
resources as President of the Murray- 
Darling Basin Commission. More 
recently he has been chairman of the 
Environment Conservation Council of 
Victoria where he has been involved 
with the setting up of coastal marine 
national parks and box-ironbark forest 
parks. 

Water management 

Access to water is one of the major 
issues facing the peoples of the world 
in the 21st Century. In Australia we are 
not going to be immune from this 
issue. Even though many of us live 
along the coast in higher rainfall areas, 
it is realised that the future 
development of our major cities along 
the coast (Sydney, Melbourne, 
Geelong, Adelaide and Perth etc.) 
depends on ready access to water. 
These cities are trying to develop 
better programs to manage their water 
resources. The catchment of our 
major river system lies on the other 
side of the Great Dividing Range. 

Extent and capacity of the Murray- 
Darling Basin (the Basin) 

It begins at the mouth of the Murray in 
SA and extends into Victoria, NSW and 
Queensland to the north of Charleville. 

It includes Canberra and other larger 
cities like Dubbo and Mildura. 


Water capacities 

Reference to the Basin involves water 
and volumes measured in megalitres 
orgigalitres (i.e. 1000 megalitres)—as 
a comparison, Sydney Flarbour 
contains about 500 gigalitres and Port 
Phillip Bay contains about 25 000 
gigalitres of water. The Basin covers 
an area of about one million square 
kilometres. The Murray River is 2500 
km long and the Darling River is 2740 
km long. The average annual run-off 
into these rivers is about 24 000 
gigalitres but much of this water is now 
lost before it reaches the sea. 

This dry continent 

Australia is the World’s driest inhabited 
continent. Antarctica has a precipitation 
even lower than Australia. Precipitation 
in Australia is very variable compared 
with most other continents. Before the 
rivers were developed for irrigation and 
dams were constructed, only about 14 
thousand gigalitres reached the sea in 
an average year. This amount of water 
is equivalent to about one day’s flow in 
the Amazon River or 13 day’s flow in 
the Mississippi River. At the present 
time, following more than 100 years of 
development, only about 27% of the 
water reaches the sea in an average 
year. About 11.5 gigalitres is diverted 
annually out of the system mostly for 
irrigation with about 5% of this amount 
used for urban use which includes 
Adelaide. 

The importance of the Basin 

It is home to about 2 million people. 
75% of Australia’s irrigation takes place 
in the Basin. 50% of the nation’s sheep 
flock, 25% of the cattle herd and 50% 
of Australia’s cropland are in the Basin. 
About 40% of the national agricultural 
product comes out of the Basin. It is 
very important for the country because 
it produces much of our food and fibre. 
The economic value is about 72% of 
the irrigated crops. About 14 billion 
dollars worth of agricultural products 
are produced annually. Water is 
supplied to Adelaide, the Barossa 


Valley and the Iron Triangle. This is an 
important economic use and about 
$20 000 000 of value is added to the 
Australian economy through the 
industries in the Basin using the 
products of the Basin. 

Before Federation 

The various colonies were fairly 
competitive on the use of water of the 
Basin. Victoria and NSW had a main 
interest in using water for irrigation and 
for development. South Australia kept 
the water in the river so that the river 
boats could go to Victoria and NSW to 
bring produce back to Adelaide. There 
were problems in the colonies agreeing 
on how the water of the Basin could be 
shared. 

After Federation 

In 1915 the governments of NSW, 
Victoria, SA and the Commonwealth 
worked out a plan to share and 
manage the waters for all users. This 
resulted in the formation of the River 
Murray Commission. The essential 
agreement was for the upstream states 
to allow a minimum amount of water to 
flow for the use of SA. Between 1917 
and 1985 the Commission built four 
major storages which comprised the 
Flume Dam, Dartmouth Dam, Lake 
Victoria and the Menindie Lakes 
System. The flow of water was 
regulated by sixteen weirs. In addition, 
five barrages were built near the mouth 
of the Murray to prevent seawater 
mixing with the freshwater of the river. 
The main purpose of controlling the 
water was for the purpose of irrigation. 
There was also some use of the water 
for river navigation with locks at some 
weirs allowing vessels to use the rivers 
for transporting goods. With the 
development of railways the movement 
of freight by river was greatly 
diminished. 

During this period people started to 
realise that there were degradation 
issues of the land and the water within 
the Basin. These included land 
irrigation salinity, water-logging due to 
too much use of water, decline in the 
soil structure of irrigated areas and 
subsequent loss of productivity. Other 
problems were wind and water erosion, 
soil acidification in both irrigated land 
and in dry-land areas. Pest plants and 
animals also resulted in the loss of 
productivity. 

There was over commitment of water 
for sustainability. The ground water 
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systems were becoming degraded and 
the quality of the water on the surface 
and in the ground was starting to 
deteriorate from the high salinity, and 
high turbidity. High nutrient levels led 
to major toxic algal blooms in the rivers 
at various stages, e.g. in 1991 the 
Darling River had a blue-green algal 
bloom which stretched for about 1000 
km. Microbes and pesticides were 
causing problems in some areas. 

Management of the Basin 

Besides just distributing water within 
the Basin there was a need to manage 
the Basin. This led to the Murray- 
Darling Basin initiative, made up 
originally of the Commonwealth 
Government and NSW, Victoria and 
SA governments. The Queensland and 
ACT governments joined at a later 
date. The Murray-Darling 
Administrative Council consists of 3 
ministers from each of the 
governments representing land, water 
and environment. Below this body is 
the Murray-Darling Basin Commission 
made up of 2 commissioners from 
each of the governments, again 
representing the heads of land, water 
and environment departments with an 
independent president which was 
Professor Lovering’s position for 5 
years. The work of the Commission is 
assisted by the Commission Office, 
which involves about 40 people who 
manage the water resources and all 
the structures of the Basin. The 
Commission makes recommendations 
of its initiatives to the Administrative 
Council which is the body which has 
the ability to make definitive outcomes. 
There is also a Community Advisory 
Committee that allows for community 
concerns to be fed straight to the 
Council. 

Salinity problems are of very great 
concern both in irrigation water and in 
the river itself. A large part of the 
ground water systems that underly the 
surface of the Basin are highly saline. 
Before irrigation water was applied to 
the surface of land around the rivers, 
the ground water table was quite deep 
down and its salinity was often quite 
high, which was a condition which 
applied to most of the Basin. Often the 
amount of irrigation water was in 
excess of what the plants could use 
which meant that water started to 
move down into the water table. When 
the water table got to within 1 to 2 
metres of the surface, salt started to 
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appear on the surface and large areas 
of productive countryside were 
suddenly affected. This problem of 
irrigation salinity was first noticed in the 
early 1900s when the salt got washed 
off into the rivers and the rivers also 
started to increase in salinity. 

Salinity levels need to be lower than 
800 EC for sustainable drinking water 
and for the production of sustainable 
crops using irrigation. Some crops can 
handle irrigation water as high as 1500 
EC. When salinity levels are as high as 
5000 EC units then they stop being 
freshwater systems. In 1989 /90 the 
Commission implemented river salinity 
management schemes to hold back 
the amount of salt that was going into 
the rivers from both the irrigation areas 
and from the ground water systems 
that flow into the rivers. 

Salt interception schemes 

These were quite successful and were 
used in some areas where highly 
saline ground water was intercepted 
before it entered a river. One example 
was in SA near the Victorian border 
where highly saline ground waters had 
been entering into the river from both 
sides and were causing river salinity 
levels to rise dramatically. A number of 
boreholes were drilled on both sides of 
the river to collect the ground water by 
pumping it into evaporation basins 
where the salt was left behind. This 
activity resulted in the removal of about 
1100 tonnes of salt per day from the 
system which would otherwise have 
gone into the river. They have now 
done the same thing along a number of 
regions and there are now something 
like 165 of these evaporation basins 
away from the flood plain. Even though 
the scheme is a short-term engineering 
solution to the river salinity problem it 
has been remarkably successful over 
about the last 30 years. Morgan in SA 
is where the Adelaide water supply is 
taken from the Murray. The salinity is 
monitored and managed at 800 EC or 
below to keep it safe for drinking. 

Before the salinity and drainage 
strategy was put in place, salinity levels 
at Morgan averaged higher than 800 
EC about 45% of the time. Nowadays 
the salinity level is above 800 EC only 
about 8% of the time. 

Dry-land salinity 

In the Basin away from irrigation 
regions this is a problem that has been 
apparent over the last 20 or 30 years in 
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outcroppings on the surface. Quite 
significant parts of the Basin are 
showing the effects of dry-land salinity 
which is caused by the removal of 
native vegetation. It has been 
calculated that 15 billion trees have 
been removed from the Basin for 
agricultural production since the start of 
European settlement. Before the trees 
were removed the level of the water 
table was quite deep. Rain that fell on 
the land surface was absorbed by the 
trees which through transpiration 
pushed water into the atmosphere and 
kept a stable situation. Since the 
removal of the trees for agriculture, 
rainwater has got down into the 
groundwater systems and brought the 
water table level closer to the surface 
and when it is within one or two metres 
below the surface, the salt starts to 
appear at the surface. This salt gets 
into the rivers and gives a greatly 
increased salinity level. 

The problems were not apparent until 
about 100 years after the clearing of 
trees. In 1996 it was estimated that by 
2100 the total amount of salt-affected 
land in the Basin would rise to 
something like 3 to 5 million hectares. 

In addition there would also be water¬ 
logged land giving 7 to 9 million 
hectares altogether. Both those effects 
would have drastic effects on the 
agricultural production within the dry¬ 
land areas in the Basin and would also 
present the problem of putting vast 
amounts of salt into the river systems. 
Examples were given of increasing 
levels in the salinity of the Loddon and 
Avoca Rivers as a result of dry-land 
salinity—from levels of above 800 EC 
in the year 1999 to predicted levels of 
1500 EC by the year 2050. This would 
mean only salt tolerant crops could be 
grown. The situation in many areas of 
NSW is predicted to be even worse 
over that time span. 

Possible solutions to the salinity 
problem 

Replacing the 15 billion trees is not 
really an option but plantations in the 
high rainfall areas around the recharge 
areas near the margins of the Basin 
are an option. There is a problem 
caused by adding more trees to control 
the ground water-table, because the 
amount of surface water flow is 
reduced by about 45% with 
subsequent reduction in the water 
flowing in the rivers. 
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General commitment of water 
resources 

Water has often been used unwisely 
and has been overcommitted. An 
example was shown of a very low 
water level in the Murray during the 
drought year of 1923. In some other 
years the Murray has had severe 
floods. In the days before major 
development very low water flows at 
the Murray mouth happened only 
about once in 20 years. These days 
with about 90% of water being 
removed from the river, drought flows 
at the mouth occur 3 years out of 5. 

The actual mouth of the Murray first 
closed completely in 1981 and again in 
2002. A major dredging program to 
remove sand has helped to keep the 
river flowing at the mouth. In 1994/5 it 
was resolved that the quantity of water 
being removed from the Basin should 
be capped at the 1993/4 level of 1955 
gigalitres. Most of the states of the 
Basin (i.e. Vic, NSW and SA) and the 
Commonwealth agreed to put a cap on 
the level of water removed from the 
system to the 93/94 levels. The 
Queensland government did not agree 
to capping the level at that stage but 
did agree to cap the flow in two years 
from that time. Unfortunately, in 2004, 
they still haven’t got the cap in place 
although they are allegedly getting very 
close to setting it. 

Prosperity of towns 

Most of the towns that depend on the 
irrigation water for production are very 
affluent compared with those towns 
that don’t depend on the water. The 


cap was always intended to be just the 
first stage as the amounts that were 
taken out in 1993/4 were 
unsustainable. It is essential that the 
amount of water used for irrigation be 
reduced in order to retain sufficient 
environmental water flow in the rivers. 
Water for agriculture is extremely 
important as it is worth a great deal. 
The following figures indicate the 
approximate amount of irrigation water 
required to produce some important 
commodities: 

1600 litres to grow a kg of rice, 1600 
litres for the amount of cotton in a pair 
of jeans, 1000 litres to make a litre of 
milk, 550 litres to make a litre of orange 
juice, 450 litres to make a bottle of 
Riverland wine and 250 litres for a 
bottle of Barossa wine. 

It is not sensible to grow rice and 
cotton in desert regions, but 
governments have allowed rice and 
cotton to be grown. 

There is now a system which allows 
trading of water from one system to 
another. For every megalitre of water 
that is used there would be an increase 
in the value of fruit and vegetable 
crops by 500 dollars, sugar by 300 
dollars, cotton by 150 dollars and rice 
by 50 dollars. The use of irrigation 
water used for beef production 
becomes very inefficient indeed. 

Since 1999 the Administrative Council 
has done considerable work trying to 
get some idea of how much water 
needs to be put back into the system to 
make the rivers sustainable in terms of 


their ecological health. There were 3 
scenarios: 

1 If 350 gigalitres a year were 
returned to the river it would 
take up to 10 years for this to be 
achieved. The result would be a 
low likelihood of a healthy 
working river. 

2 If 750 gigalitres a year were 
returned there would be a 
moderate likelihood of 
producing a healthy river. 

3 If 1500 gigalitres per year were 
returned it would take at least 15 
years to be implemented and 
then there would be a far better 
likelihood of some positive 
outcomes. 

Over the last 2 years the States and 
Commonwealth have been trying to 
find 500 gigalitres to return to the river. 
It is not yet clear how this is to be 
done. 

Conclusion 

Professor Lovering stated that unless 
sufficient environmental flows are 
restored to the Murray and Darling 
Rivers as soon as possible, the 
present generation will have a lot to 
answer for into the future. It is not 
going to be easy, but people will have 
to change the way they live and the 
way they produce their livelihood. 

*The EC unit is a measure of electrical 
conductivity, commonly used to 
indicate the salinity of water. 


News just to hand... 

The Geelong Advertiser has axed 
Trevor Pescott's weekly column, as 
from the end of September. 

His articles, which first appeared in 
May 1960, have been the only link, 
however tenuous, between the 
environment and the public in a 
newspaper that proudly boasts to be 
‘The Voice of Geelong since 1840’. 

It was through his column that the first 
invitation for the Geelong Field 
Naturalists Club to be formed was 
made. 

Peter Judd, Editor of the ‘Addy’, has 
claimed financial constraints have left 
no option but to sack some of his 


regular contributors. But given the 
harsh treatment Trevor Pescott's 
column has received in recent months, 
and the small cost involved, this seems 
an unlikely reason. 

The environment is among the top 
priorities, along with health, education, 
finance and defence, at all levels of 
government. Community awareness of 
the environment has never been 
higher. 

In the Geelong region alone, there are 
literally dozens of Friends, Landcare 
and similar groups working to protect 
and enhance the environment. 

If Mr Judd feels Trevor Pescott's 
column is no longer relevant, surely the 
Geelong Advertiser has some 
responsibility to report environmental 


issues, both political and social, on a 
regular basis. 

Just as there are weekly feature pages 
on the Arts, Rural Outlook, finance, 
education, fishing, music and so on, a 
regular Environment page is 
appropriate. 

Whether it contains a Trevor Pescott 
segment is irrelevant. We should be 
insisting that environmental issues are 
regularly covered by the newspaper 
that claims to be ‘The Voice of 
Geelong....’ 

If members support this idea, please 
make your thoughts known to Mr Judd 
and the Geelong Advertiser 
management. 
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Highlights from 
periodicais avaiiabie 
in our iibrary 
...Lorraine Phelan 

• Degradable does not equal 
compostable. An article in EVNews 
Issue 209 discusses degradable 
bags that fail to show good 
environmental performance 
according to any criteria. 

• Wildlife Art Exhibition 2004, Oct 
2-10, Victorian Artists’ Society 
Galleries 430 Albert St, East 
Melbourne. Demonstrations 2-4pm 
weekdays. Ph 0438846336 

• Research has shown that the 
Red Wattlebird is more closely 
related to the Regent Honeyeater 
than to the Brush Wattlebird, backing 
up observations of behavioural 
similarities, colour of eggs and 
similarities in calls (particularly 
begging calls). More information in 
The Bird Observer No. 831 p. 11. 

• Exchange is a National 
Vegetation Knowledge Service that 
aims to bridge the gap between 
scientific research and the 
knowledge and information needs of 
users, www.areeninaaustralia.ora.au 

• A weed management manual 
has been prepared by the National 
Heritage Trust. Download it from 
www.weeds.crc.ora.au/documents/ 

manual.Pdf or obtain a copy from 
Community Information Unit of Dept, 
of Environment and Heritage Ph. 

1800 803 772. 

• The Web (Winter 2004, p. 4) has 
an article about a court case that 
held that private land that had been 
cleared and ploughed had a 
significant impact on the Gwydir 


RAMSAR site in NSW. This is a 
landmark decision under the 
Commonwealth Environment 
Protection and Biodiversity 
Conservation Act (1999) 

• Naturai Heritage No. 20 p. 5 has 
an article about a very successful 
project in the Birchip area involving 
members of local sporting clubs in 
the planting on thousands of trees 
(mainly on private land) to create a 
vegetation corridor to link Lake Tyrell 
and Lake Buloke. By the end of 2004 
half a million trees will have been 
planted. The local clubs are paid for 
their services by the Natural Heritage 
Trust and the National Action Plan 
for Salinity and Water Quality. 

• A group from FNCV visited the 
Waurn Ponds Quarry (Blue Circle 
Southern Cement) in July, and had a 
very successful day looking at the 
marine deposits. Read all about their 
visit in Fieid Nats News No. 135. 

• FNCV is holding a forum with a 
number of speakers on the subject of 
the Port Phillip Bay Channel 
Deepening Project. It’s on Sunday 
September 12 at Blackburn, and 
you’ll find more details on the back 
page of Fieid Nats News No. 135. 

• Do you enjoy your flake and 
chips? The Australian Government 
has released a Nationai Pian of 
Action for the Conservation and 
Management of Sharks because of 
worldwide concerns about pressures 
on shark populations. More details in 
Waves Vol.10, No 2, p. 10. 
Fare-paying passengers can join the 
eco-research vessel Pelican 1 for 
voyages from four to fourteen days 
on its voyage around Australia. See 
http://www.svpelican.com.au for 

details. 


Australian Naturalists 
Network 

Get-Together 2006 

...Dick Southcombe 

Australian Naturalists’ Network 
(ANN) has already had two 
successful Get-Togethers, at Alice 
Springs and Launceston, as well as 
the one to be held in Perth in 
September/Qctober this year. It’s a 
long way off, but they are already 
organising the Get-Together that will 
be held in the Australian High 
Country from January 16 to February 
2 in 2006. 

Coaches from Tullamarine Airport 
will be used instead of private cars, 
and participants will be housed at 
Feathertop Chalet in Harrietville for 
several days and then the Jindabyne 
Centre in the Snowy Mountains. 

Cost is estimated to be about $1550 
per person and includes transport, all 
meals, accommodation, park entry, 
insurance and incidental items. 
Facilities need to be hired so they 
would like expressions of interest as 
soon as possible. 

Perhaps you could get a group 
together to share a cabin that holds 
4-7 people. 

Response Sheets are available from 
the GFNC Secretary or Treasurer 
and at General Meetings. 



O’Donohue’s Reserve, O’Donohue Road, Anglesea—view of Airey’s Inlet—CG 
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Notes on the Wreck 
of White-faced 
Storm-Petrels 
Pelagodroma marina 
in Bass Strait waters 
between 11-17 
October 2003 

...Chris Gray 

2/ 87 Ocean Throughway, Ocean Grove 

3226 

...Trevor Pescott 

14 Victoria Terrace, Belmont, 3216 

Introduction 

The White-faced Storm-Petrel is a 
migratory seabird of warm sub- 
Antarctic, sub-tropical and tropical 
seas. Of five sub-species, 
Pelagodroma marina dulciae breeds 
on islands off Eyre Peninsula in 
South Australia, north-eastern 
Tasmania in the Furneaux Group, in 
Port Phillip Bay, off eastern Victoria 
and off New South Wales (Seabird 
Atlas 2003). 

The White-faced Storm-Petrel colony 
on Mud Islands, Port Phillip Bay, 
extends over part of Eastern Island 
and spills into sections of Western 
and Boatswain Islands. The nest- 
burrows may simply riddle the loose 
shelly edge of the cleared 
‘airstrip’ (on Eastern Island), or form 
more complex systems between the 
roots of samphire or saltbush plants 
along the edge of the airstrip and 


Table 1. Daily records of the number of each species 
beach caste each day and the mortality rate per 
kilometre. 


elsewhere on the islands. Egg-laying 
starts in November, and by the end 
of January some of the young are 
nearly fledged, while others are 
newly hatched; there must be a 
considerable range in the egg laying 
period (Pescott 1983). 

Although extensive banding of young 
White-faced Storm-Petrels has been 
carried out at Mud Islands in the 
past, little information was gained to 
determine where storm-petrels spend 
the winter (Menkhorst et al. 1988). 
They are thought to migrate 
westward towards, and into, the 
Indian Ocean when they leave at the 
end of each breeding season. They 
are therefore a probable trans- 
equatorial migrant. Adult birds return 
to their breeding colonies from mid- 
August to early October (Simpson 
1972). 

October 2003 Wreck 

Beach-cast specimens of six species 
of seabirds were collected daily on 
five kilometres of the Ocean Grove- 
Collendina beach after a storm event 
in Bass Strait waters on Friday 10 
October 2003. Specimens were 
found along the high tide strandline 
and splash zone daily from Saturday 
11 to Friday 17 October after which 
carcasses ceased coming ashore 
(Table 1). 

When the mortality rate of more than 
5 birds per kilometre occurs over 
more than 5 kilometres of coastline 
during a month, it is termed a wreck 
(Reid 1998). 

The specimens of White-faced 
Storm-Petrels and prion species 


beach-cast on Saturday 11 October 
were in good condition, eyes intact 
and wings outspread with only a few 
specimens waterlogged. The Short¬ 
tailed Shearwaters were in a fresh 
condition with two specimens partly 
eaten. The Little Penguins exhibited 
a long time adrift with several 
specimens in various stages of 
decay. On the following days most 
specimens beach-cast were in a 
waterlogged condition and, as the 
wind systems continued onshore, 
specimens were beach cast for six 
days. 

The wreck was surprisingly localised. 
Mike Carter (pers. comm.) was 
unaware of any birds beach washed 
on the east side of the Port Phillip 
Fleads while John Peter (pers. 
comm.) found 2 at Fishermans 
Beach Torquay (11 October), 8 
around Bream Creek mouth (18 
October), 2 at Jan Juc (18 October) 
and, surprisingly, 4 at Fishermans 
Beach (2 November). 

Although White-faced Storm-Petrels 
breed on nearby Mud Island in Port 
Phillip Bay a study of beach-cast 
seabirds during 1991-2001 found 
only 16 specimens at Ocean Grove; 
and 5 specimens during 1995 when 
food webs were disrupted in Bass 
Strait waters with the massive die-off 
of the Pilchard Sardinops sagax. 

The average mortality rate is only 1.5 
birds /year (0.2 birds/km). 

Given this usually low incidence of 
storm-petrels being beach-washed, it 
seemed likely that local weather 
patterns may have been the cause of 
the wreck. 


Date 

White-faced Storm 
Petrels 

Little 

Penguins 

Short-tailed Shear¬ 
waters 

Fairy Prions 

Slender-billed 

Prions 

Antarctic 

Prions 

Totals 

Sat 11 

108 

11 

15 

20 

3 


157 

Sun 12 

47 

4 

9 

10 



70 

Mon 13 

94 

8 

28 

15 


3 

148 

Tues 14 

32 

1 

2 

8 



43 

Wed 15 








Thurs 16 

2 

1 

2 

2 



7 

Fri 17 

6 



3 



9 

Total 

289 

25 

56 

58 

3 

3 

434 

Mortality rate 

57.8/km 

5/km 

11.2/km 

11.6/km 

0.6/km 

0.6/km 

86.8/km 
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Advice on weather patterns were 
sought from Lindsay Smail, Geelong 
Weather Services, who provided the 
following detail: 

‘At around 11 am on the 10th 
Oct last year brief hail was 
reported in Belmont and it had 
been predicted in the daily 
forecast. It was a very windy and 
squally day, with several strong 
gusts over 70 kph reported 
locally. Winds were mainly S and 
SE on-shore all day. Only 
around 3 mm of rain fell at 
Ocean Grove on that day, but a 
sudden, locally-severe hailstorm 
offshore at any time of that day 
would have been a very likely 
occurrence, given the general 
conditions. The cold, wet and 
gusty conditions decreased in 
intensity overnight but the wind 
chill at Belmont for most of the 
day fluctuated between 5 and 9.’ 

Past observations of beach-cast 
seabirds at this site suggest that the 
condition of the birds prior to the 
migratory flight was usually the 
cause of death, and a storm-event is 
the mechanism of transport to the 
beach site. 

In the present case it seems likely 
that a localised, severe storm was 
the cause of the wreck. 

Although some specimens were 
collected, to date there have not 
been any autopsies to assess their 
overall health, but it is not unusual 
for birds found beach-washed to be 
in poor physical condition. 

The wreck appears to be the first 
record of such a high mortality of 
White-faced Storm-Petrels, and is of 
special concern because the Mud 
Islands colony is already under 
pressure from over-crowding by 
Silver Gulls (Pescott 1983; Simpson 
1972) and more recently by ibis. 

Past wrecks 

On this section of southern Victorian 
coastline, past seabird mortality 
studies, including those of Little 
Penguins, have indicated that Ocean 
Grove has a high recovery rate of 
beach-washed seabirds (Norman 
et al. 1991). 


coast, e.g. Blue and Kerguelen 
Petrels (Brown et al. 1986), Common 
Diving-Petrels (Norman et al. 1987; 
Gray 1996), and Short-tailed 
Shearwaters (Gray 1998). 

The White-faced Storm-Petrels, Fairy 
Prions, Slender-billed Prions and 
Antarctic Prions were mostly beach- 
cast in a fresh condition, eyes intact 
and with no other obvious damage. 

These seabirds were possibly in a 
weakened condition due to the lack 
of feeding opportunities in ocean 
waters affected by the El-Niho which 
had caused warming in the Southern 
Ocean. 

Previous records of seabird wrecks 
suggest that birds are in a weakened 
state, possibly due to depleted food 
conditions in ocean sites prior to their 
migratory flights. 

Southerly wind events create a 
tunnelling effect through the sea gap 
between north-west Tasmania and 
King Island and this is thought to be 
the reason for the high incidence of 
seabird carcasses beached at Ocean 
Grove (Gray 2003). An index of 
‘Relative maximum mortality rate’ 
calculated by Cunningham (1999) 
(ratio of dead birds to live birds) with 
seabirds in Cook Strait, New Zealand 
indicated that a higher mortality rate 
occurred when raising chicks, when 
returning from migration flights or 
during moult. 

Seabird wrecks have been assumed 
to be associated only with storm 
events at sea but finding beach-cast 
seabirds depends on the species 
being offshore, and their condition 
and health when the storm event 
strikes. 

The average 10-year mortality of 24 
birds/km may be a useful figure to 
compare with other sites to estimate 
the average death rate of the Short¬ 
tailed Shearwater population in Bass 
Strait and surrounding waters. 

Acknowledgements 
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Mid-week Bird Group 
Excursion 
Swan island 
19 August 2004 
...Polly Cutcliffe 

Twelve members, ably led by Peter 
Bright, enjoyed this excursion. 

Almost the first birds seen on the golf 
course were Blue-winged Parrots. 
One seen in flight had an orange 
belly, but wasn’t seen well enough to 
record it as an OBP. The flock 
moved along before us, and 
contained at least 21 birds. 

Numerous White-fronted Chats, 
European Goldfinches and Superb 
Fairy-wrens were also finding good 
pickings on the fairways. The 
outlook over the bay was good for 
Ibis, Spoonbills, Pelicans, Egrets, 
Cormorants, Eastern Curlews, 
Caspian Terns and Pied 
Oystercatchers. Three raptor 
species were sighted. 

In all, we recorded 50 species (listed 
separately), a very good tally for a 
morning’s observations. 

Bird List: 

Black Swan 
Pacific Black Duck 
Chestnut Teal 
Hoary-headed Grebe 
Little Pied Cormorant 
Little Black Cormorant 
Australian Pelican 
White-faced Heron 
Great Egret 
Australian White Ibis 
Straw-necked Ibis 
Royal Spoonbill 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill 
Whistling Kite 
Swamp Harrier 
Brown Goshawk 
Eastern Curlew 
Red-neck Stint 
Pied Oystercatcher 
Masked Lapwing 
Pacific Gull 
Silver Gull 
Caspian Tern 
Rock Dove 
Spotted Turtle-Dove 
Galah 

Little Corella 
Crimson Rosella 
Blue-winged Parrot 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
Superb Fairy-wren 
White-browed Scrubwren 


Striated Fieldwren 
Brown Thornbill 
Red Wattlebird 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater 
Singing Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 
New Holland Honeyeater 
White-fronted Chat 
Flame Robin 
Eastern Yellow Robin 
Magpie-lark 
Willie Wagtail 
Australian Magpie 
Little Raven 
European Goldfinch 
Welcome Swallow 
Little Grassbird 
Common Starling 


Next Mid-week Bird 
Group Excursion 
Colac Area 
30 September 2004 
(N.B. 5th Thursday) 

Leader: Ian Davies 

Ian is a school teacher and member 
of Birds Australia. He lives at 
Barongarook and knows this area 
well. The first part of the excursion 
will be at Balls Dam, a quite large 
wetland area on private property 
near Colac, then moving on to 
Floating Islands, between Pirron 
Yallock and Stoneyford. 

Meet at 8.30 am at Waurn Ponds 
Shopping Centre carpark—the all 
day parking area inside the boundary 
fence on Pioneer Road, between the 
service station and the old plant 
nursery. 

OR 

9.15 am at the junction of Princes 
Highway and Trasks Road, 
Warncoort. This is about 3 km past 
where the railway line crosses the 
highway near the turnoff to 
Birragurra. Ian has supplied maps 
and these will be available at the Bird 
Group meeting, and at the meeting 
place. 

Bring: lunch. 

Enquiries: Polly Cutcliffe 5244 0182 


35th ANGAIR 
ANNUAL 

WILDFLOWER SHOW 
& ART SHOW 

Saturday 18 & Sunday 
19 September 2004. 

10.00 am-5.00 pm 
Memorial Hall, 
McMillan Street, 
Anglesea 
Admission price 
includes optional walks 
and bus tours. Light 
refreshments 
availabie. 



Crested Sun Orchid—O’Donohues—CG 


[Urgent: Alison Watson would like to 
use photographs of people involved 
in club activities for our display—if 
members have any photos or 
anything that they think may be of 
interest, please contact Alison on 
52661087] 
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Bird Group Report 
17 August 2004 

...John Bottomley 


The author was our speaker. I 
spoke on ‘Purple Swamphens, 
Porphyrio porphyrio’. The talk was 
divided into five main sections: 

• a general introduction to the 
family Rallidae. 

• an introduction to the genus 
Porphyrio. 

• a discussion of the range, habitat 
requirements and food 
preferences of P. porphyrio, the 
Purple Swamphen. 

• a discussion of the social 
organisation and behaviour of the 
Purple Swamphen as these relate 
to breeding. 

• breeding biology of the Purple 
Swamphen. 

The family Rallidae includes the 
Rails, the genus Rallus and others; 
the Gallinules, the genera Gallinula 
and Porphyrio and others; and the 
Coots, the genus Fulica. It is a large 
cosmopolitan family. In Australasia it 
is represented by seventeen 
breeding species in eleven genera, 
five accidentals and four extinct 
species. 

The genus Porphyrio includes four 
species that have been recorded in 
Australasia. These are P. porphyrio, 
the Purple Swamphen, the object of 
the talk; P. mantelli, the Takahe of 
New Zealand; P. martinica, the 
Purple Gallinule of North, Central 
and South America and the 
Caribbean which makes the 
Australasian list because of one 
record from South Georgia in 1943; 
and P. albus, the extinct White 
Gallinule of Lord Howe Island. The 
taxonomy of the Rallidae is disputed, 
with species changing genera and 
even new genera being 
acknowledged from time to time. I 
followed the taxonomy found in 
HANZAB vol.2 (1993) which includes 
the Purple Gallinule in the genus 
Porphyrio. 

The range of the Purple Swamphen 
is extensive as it is found on four 
continents: 

• in Europe (southern Spain, 
southern Portugal and Corsica) 


• in Africa (Tunisia, Ethiopia, 
Madagascar and throughout West 
and Southern Africa) 

• in Asia (in several restricted 
localities in the Middle-East, 
throughout South and South-East 
Asia and through the islands of 
Indonesia and the Phillipines) 

• in Australasia (Australia, New 
Zealand, PNG and most 
associated islands). 

The Purple Swamphen is widespread 
in Australia. It is present in all States 
and Territories and occurs naturally 
on King, Flinders, Lord Howe and 
Norfolk Islands. It is most common 
in SE South Australia, throughout 
Victoria, and in NSW and 
Queensland east of the divide. 

The Purple Swamphen is found in a 
variety of aquatic habitats. 

Terrestrial wetlands and their 
associated grasslands are its 
stronghold but it is also found in 
estuarine and littoral wetlands, and in 
various man-made features, such as 
ponds, farm dams, sewage ponds, 
drains, ornamental lakes, artesian 
bores and seismic bores. It is 
usually found in fresh or brackish 
water and between 0 to 370 m asl. 

The Purple Swamphen has a varied 
diet. Aquatic vegetation is its staple 
food but it also eats seeds and fruits, 
insects, frogs and lizards, fish, young 
birds, eggs and small mammals. It is 
not a fussy eater. 

Purple Swamphens occur in two 
types of groups. These are (1) 
small territorial groups, and 
occasionally pairs, that stay together 
throughout the year and (2) non¬ 
territorial flocks of variable size. Both 
small groups and flocks are 
hierarchically organised. The small 
territorial groups are communal 
breeding groups which comprise 2-7 
breeding males, 1-2 breeding 
females and 0-7 non-breeding 
helpers. Helpers are often previous 
offspring of the breeding group. Non¬ 
territorial flocks occur throughout the 
year although their size varies with 
the season. Flocks can be up to 300 


in summer and autumn. These 
disperse to some degree before 
breeding but smaller flocks remain 
throughout the year. An unusual 
aspect of group organisation is that 
small territorial groups can be 
geographically embedded within 
larger flocks in a given wetland. 

Bonds between breeding birds are 
mainly long-term polygamy and 
occasionally monogamy within a 
stable small communal breeding 
group. Within the breeding group all 
breeding adults breed with each 
other. This leads to a situation in 
which although male-female 
copulation is most common, 
homosexual copulation is also 
common. As most breeding adults 
are recruited from previous helpers, 
incest is also common. Although 
breeding groups are hierarchically 
organised dominant males do not 
protect partners so multiple paternity 
is common. When two or more 
females are present they lay their 
eggs in a common nest. As a result 
a nest may contain eggs from two or 
three females each of which is laying 
eggs fertilised by more than one 
male. 

There is a distinct division of labour 
within breeding groups. All members 
of a group are involved in territorial 
defence although males more so 
than females and dominant males 
more so than other males. Only 
breeding birds build nests. In 
Australia both males and females are 
involved although in some parts of 
the range nest-building is an 
exclusively male activity. Incubation 
is also an exclusive responsibility of 
breeding birds. Females incubate 
more by day and males by night. All 
adult members of the group care for 
the young through brooding, leading 
and feeding. Young birds are 
brooded until they are four months 
old. Most remain with their natal 
group after breeding and eventually 
breed incestuously upon the death of 
a breeding bird. 

Social behaviour associated with 
breeding is complex. Courtship 
involves allopreening, courtship 
feeding and a variety of complex 
displays. A series of distinct stances 
precede and accompany copulation. 
Pre-copulation includes male ‘sexual 
upright’ and ‘sexual forward’ stances 
and female ‘pre-copulatory hunch’ 
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and ‘pre-copulatory position’ stances. 
Copulation itself involves the male 
mounting the female's back, 
wrapping its toes around the forward 
edge of the female's slightly 
extended wings, the lifting of the 
female tail, the putting to one side of 
the male tail, cloacal contact and the 
dismount of the male over the head 
of the female. Homosexual 
copulation of both forms is identical. 

The breeding season of Purple 
Swamphens in northern Australia is 
from January to November. In 
Western Australia it is from July to 
September and longer in wet 
seasons. In Victoria it is from August 
to December. Nests are built on 
beaten down rafts of reeds in 
wetlands and dams. Access is 
provided by a path through reeds 
leading to the nest. In Australia 


clutch sizes range from two to six 
with an average of 4.2. If more than 
two females lay they typically do so 
on the same day. Incubation lasts 
25-27 days. 60-90% of eggs hatch 
but 75% of chicks typically die in their 
first three months of life. 70% of 
remaining chicks typically reach 
adulthood except in dry seasons 
when mortality is very high. 

In summary: 

• Purple Swamphens are 
widespread worldwide and in 
Australia. 

• Purple Swamphens are found in a 
wide variety of natural and man¬ 
made aquatic habitats. 

• Purple swamphens exhibit 
complex social organisation and 
social behaviour as these relate 
to breeding. 


• Their breeding success is much 
diminished in dry breeding 
seasons. 

The talk was received with interest 
and generated a number of 
questions. Craig Morley thanked 
John for his presentation and 
those present showed their 
appreciation in the usual way. 




Bird Observations—July 2004 

...John Bottomley 

As I write this, spring is definitely in the air. I anticipate that next month’s observations will reflect the arrival of the 
new season. Keep your eyes open for birds pairing up and nesting and the early arrival of some of our birds that go 
north for the winter. There were in fact quite a lot of observations of nesting birds this month, and some of young birds, 
but there was no room to report them all. Next month I will try to include all such records. There are still large flocks of 
several species to be seen in our region. Three hundred Blue-billed Ducks at the reservoir at Durdidwarrah is 
noteworthy as are flocks of eighty and ninety Red Knots at Lake Victoria. The flock of over fifty Spiny-cheeked 
Honeyeaters seen in Point Lonsdale is unusual. A few of these interesting birds can usually be seen in the area but 
this is a very large group indeed. A group of thirty-odd Zebra Finches was seen just north of Lara. This is closer to 
Geelong then they are regularly reported. Keep your eyes open for these beautiful little birds. All reports of Richard's 
Pipits are still welcome even though I rarely include them in the published list. They will be in the Bird Report. A report 
I have not included below is of a Baer’s Pochard at Lake Borrie. This was first seen by Fred Smith on 3/7/04 and 
subsequently by many observers. If confirmed this will be the first record for Australia. It is however a much contested 
identification. I will let you know if and when it is confirmed. 

Observers were: BAt, Bryant Attwood; DHe, Dean Hewish; DRo, Danny Rogers; GMc, Gordon McCarthy; JCo, Joan 
Cohen; LPh, Lorraine Phelan; MHe, Marilyn Hewish; PF, Pauline Fletcher; RCo, R Corinaldi; RMc, Rob McKenzie; TFI, 
Tom Fletcher; TL, Trevor Lumb; VC, Vernon Cohen. 


Species 

Stubble Quail 

Blue-billed Duck 
Antarctic Prion 

Black Kite 
Whistling Kite 

White-bellied Sea-Eagle 

Black Falcon 

Nankeen Kestrel 


Number Date Comments 

3 12/8 Lake Murdeduke SW 

300 29/7 Durdidwarrah S reservoir, Brisbane Ranges. 

1 19/7 Collendina/Point Lonsdale, beach-washed. 

1 27/5 Lara. Soaring low over Hovell’s Creek at Forest Road bridge. 

1 22/7 Ceres 

1 17/6 Lake Connewarre. An adult. Flew over Tait Point. 

1 12/8 Ceres, near intersection of Gnarwarre Road & Merrawarp Road. 

2 28/7 Gnarwarre. 2 birds seen 1/8 in Mount Pollock Road and 4 seen 

in Gnarwarre Road 6/8 hovering close together. 

4 17/8 Fyansford 

1 22/7 Reedy Lake, Moolap Station Road 


Observer 

RMc, MHe, 
DHe 
RMc 
RMc 

RMc 

BAt 

RMc 

RMc, DHe, 

MHe 

BAt 

BAt 

TFI 


Brolga 
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Species 

Number 

Date 

Comments 

Observer 

Little Button-quail 

1 

13/8 

W of Long Forest, female bird flushed from sparse grassland 
and later seen on the ground. 

DRo 


1 

19/7 

Ocean Grove Nature Reserve, flying W toward Connewarre 

Lake 16:20 

TFI, PF 


2 

25/7 

Lake Connewarre 

RMc 


2 

24/7 

Barwon Heads airport, at the big salt marsh. A pair. 

TFI 


1 

12/8 

Lake Murdeduke S 

MHe, DHe, 
RMc 

Black-tailed Godwit 

20 

6/7 

Melbourne Water Sewerage Farm, Werribee. One flock of 9 and 
one of 11. 

TFI, GMc 

Red Knot 

80± 

17/6 

Lake Victoria 

RMc 


90 

25/6 

Lake Victoria. Large wintering flock. 

RCo 

Curlew Sandpiper 

14 

25/7 

Lake Connewarre delta. 

RMc 

Pied Oystercatcher 

2 

14/8 

Avalon Beach, W of boat ramp, in shallows. 

JCo, VC 

Sooty Oystercatcher 

2 

8/7 

Point Lonsdale, on rock platform off lighthouse. 

MHe, DHe, 
RMc 

Black-fronted Dotterel 

24 

6/7 

Reedy Lake. Including one flock of 21. 

RMc 


22 

21/7 

Reedy Lake E 

RMc 

Hooded Plover 

3 

19/7 

Collendina/Point Lonsdale, on an exposed rock platform. 

Included an immature. 

RMc 

Common Bronzewing 

1 

1/8 

You Yangs, W of Sandy Creek Road. 

JCo, VC 

Crested Pigeon 

2 

29/7 

1 km S of Sutherland Creek on dead tree 

RMc 


8 

1/8 

Peak School Road, Lara 

JCo, VC 


6 

4/8 

Whites Road, Mount Duneed, on power lines. First seen in this 
area. 4 birds seen 4/8 in farm paddock off Horseshoe Bend 

Road, Mount Duneed. 

BAt 

Gang-gang Cockatoo 

7 

23/7 

Highton, flying E. 12 flying W 31/7, 6 on 2/8 and 12 flying E 3/8. 

BAt 


4 

2/8 

Buckley Falls, Queens Park, flying W 09:00. 2 on 16/8 flying NW 
08:30 

BAt 

Long-billed Corella 

160 

12/8 

Winchelsea 

RMc, DHe, 
MHe 

Corella sp. 

300± 

17/8 

Barrabool Hills, across Barwon River from Fyansford, in large 
paddock with 250+ Magpies and 1000± Starlings. 

BAt 

Scaly-breasted Lorikeet 

2 

9/8 

Leopold. An adult pair with ‘hissing’ juvenile 

RMc 

Musk Lorikeet 

2 

2/7 

Stony Creek, Brisbane Ranges. Entering and remaining in a 
hollow approximately 10m above ground. 

TFI, PF 

Purple-crowned Lorikeet 

50 

6/8 

You Yangs, E Paddock 

RMc, MHe, 
DHe 

Red-rumped Parrot 

86 

29/6 

Cnr Charlemont & Lower Duneed Roads, Connewarre. A large 
number feeding in one flock. 

TFI, PF 


20+ 

24/7 

Mt Pollock Road, Gnarwarre 

BAt 



1/8 

You Yangs, W of Sandy Creek Road. 

JCo, VC 


40± 

4/8 

Whites Road, Mt Duneed 

BAt 


14 

6/8 

Reads Road, Gnarwarre 

BAt 

Blue-winged Parrot 

250 

24/6 

Cnr Barwon Heads & Reserve Roads, Marshall. Feeding in 
paddock on wire grass. 

TFI, PFet al 


50± 

12/8 

Lake Murdeduke, SW 

RMc, DHe, 
MHe 


22 

22/8 

Swan Island, Queenscliff 

LPh 

Orange-bellied Parrot 

3 

24/6 

Cnr Barwon Heads & Reserve Roads, Marshall. Feeding in 
paddock on wire grass, along with approx. 250 Blue-winged 
Parrots. 

TFI, PF et al 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo 

1 

1/6 

Point Wilson Road, Avalon 

TFI, GMc, TL 


1 

July 

Bellarine Peninsula. Seen regularly. 

TFI 


2 

23/7 

Buckley Falls, Queens Park. Calling in close proximity. Heard 
calling most mornings. 

BAt 


2 

30/7 

Stewarts Reserve, Mount Duneed. 1 on 12/8. 

BAt 


8 

6/8 

You Yangs 

RMc, MHe, 
DHe 


1 

17/8 

Deakin University, Waurn Ponds, calling. 

LPh 


1 

22/8 

Swan Island, Queenscliff, calling. 

LPh 


Continued next page... 
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Species (cont.) 

Number 

Date 

Comments 

Observer 

Horsfield's Bronze-Cuckoo 

1 

6/7 

The Spit Reserve, early in season or overwintering. 

TFI, GMc 


2 

31/7 

You Yangs, calling weakly. 

RMc 

Australian Owlet-nightjar 

1 

31/7 

You Yangs SE, called at 13:10 then flushed from a dead tree. 

RMc 

Brown Treecreeper 

5 

5/8 

Hovells Creek, You Yangs, in 3 places along creek. 

RMc, MHe 


1 

1/8 

You Yangs, W of Sandy Creek Road. 

JCo, VC 

Rufous Bristlebird 

3+ 

22/7 

Eumerella Reserve E. 

RMc 

Chestnut-rumped 

4 

29/7 

Brisbane Ranges N, 2 pairs in separate locations. 

RMc 

Heathwren 

Striated Fieldwren 

4 

14/8 

Avalon Beach, W of cottages. 2 were singing from the top of 
saltbush scrub, others were moving around the tussocks. 

JCo, VC 

Buff-rumped Thornbill 

1 

1/8 

Long Forest, having a fight to the death with a large Galah 
feather, trying to pull downy fronds from the base. Probably 
building a nest. 

MHe, DHe 

Yellow-rumped Thornbill 

n/a 

27/7 

Reedy Lake E, a nest with 4 eggs. 

RMc 

Southern Whiteface 

5 

6/8 

You Yangs, W boundary off Stockyards, in 2 groups of 3 and 

DHe, MHe, 




2 birds. 

RMc 

Red Wattlebird 

n/a 

31/7 

You Yangs. Nest with 2 eggs, 3m up in a Golden Wattle. 

RMc 

Little Wattlebird 

4 

22/7 

Eumerella Reserve E 

RMc 



1/8 

You Yangs, W of Sandy Creek Road. 

JCo, VC 

Spiny-cheeked 

Honeyeater 

50-k 

18/7 

Lakers Lake, Point Lonsdale. In one flock. 

TFI 


9 

31/7 

You Yangs 

RMc 

Noisy Miner 

1 

22/7 

Woodlands Estate, Ocean Grove, carrying nest material 

TFI, PF 


1 

7/8 

Leopold. Bird sitting on nest in Silky Oak. 

RMc 


10 

6/8 

Hovells Creek, You Yangs, in 5 sites along creek. 

RMc, DHe, 
MHe 

Flame Robin 

55 

15/7 

You Yangs 

RMc 


2 

21/7 

Mount Duneed. A brown bird seen in Blackgate Road. 5 
brown birds seen 30/7 in Ghazeepore Road, 5 birds ( 2 male, 

3 brown) seen 1/8 in Reads Road, 13 birds (4 male, 9 brown) 
seen 12/8 in Ghazeepore Road. 

BAt 


1 

25/7 

Gnarwarre 

BAt 


1 

1/8 

Peak School Road, Lara, 15:30 

JCo, VC 

Pink Robin 

1 

15/7 

You Yangs, a brown bird. 

RMc 

Spotted Quail-thrush 

3 

29/7 

Brisbane Ranges, 2 and 1 crossing McLean’s Highway. 

RMc 

Restless Flycatcher 

1 

24/7 

Gnarwarre, in Gnarwarre Road. 1 bird seen 24/7, 28/7 and 

1/8 in Mount Pollock Road, 2 birds seen 6/8 in Gnarwarre 
Road. 

BAt 


2 

31/7 

You Yangs 

RMc 

Olive-backed Oriole 

1 

21/7 

Stewart Reserve, Mount Duneed 

BAt 

Grey Butcherbird 

1 

22/8 

Marcus Hill 

LPh 

Zebra Finch 

30+ 

1/8 

Peak School Road, Lara, 15:30 

JCo, VC 

European Greenfinch 

250± 

6/8 

Mount Pollock Road, Gnarwarre 

BAt 

Mistletoebird 

6 

18/7 

Lakers Lake, Point Lonsdale. 2 males and 4 female coloured 
birds. 

TFI 

Brown Songlark 

1 

1/8 

Peak School Road, Lara. 

JCo, VC 

Bassian Thrush 

1 

28/5 

Point Addis, 100m back from the cliff. 

TFI, PF 
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Coming Events 


SEPTEMBER 2004 

7 General Meeting: Peter Robertson—Skinks, Lizards & 

Goannas 

14 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 

19 Excursion: Surf Coast Biodiversity 

Leaders: Ian & Roma Edwards/Graeme Stockton 
21 Bird Group: Will Steele—WTP Werribee Bird 

Research 

22^ Oct ANN Get Together—Hosted by WA Naturalists Club 
30 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion—Colac area—Ian 
Davies (NB 5th Thursday—school holidays) 

(Please note that the Biodiversity Group is no longer meeting on a regular basis—contact Claire Greenwell for details.) 

The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 27 September, 2004 . 

Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 

Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) 

Photographs—digital as .jpg (100 to 250 KB approx, if sending by e-mail), slides or prints for scanning to 
4 White Street, Belmont, 3216 — OR—e-ma/V: cndqreenwell@mvplace.net.au 
For further details phone Claire Greenwell: 5243 7047 (or mobile 0408 108 992) 

The latest editions of the following references are recommended: 

Birds: Christidis, L. & Boles, W. (1994) The Taxonomy and Species of Birds of Australia and its Territories, Royal 

Ornithologist Union Monograph 2, RAOU, Melbourne. 

Invertebrates: CSIRO (1991) The Insects of Australia: A Textbook for Students & Research Workers, Vol 1 & 2, MUP, 
Melbourne. 

Mammals: Menkhorst, P.W. (ed.) (1995) A Field Guide to the Mammals of Australia, Oxford University Press, South 

Melbourne. 

Plants: Ross, J.H. & Walsh, N.G. (eds) (2003) A Census of the Vascular Plants of Victoria, Royal Botanic Gardens of 

Victoria, Melbourne. 

Reptiles and Amphibians: Cogger, H. (1992) Reptiles and Amphibians of Australia, Reed Books, Chatswood, NSW. 


OCTOBER 2004 

5 General Meeting: Members Night—Surf Coast 

Biodiversity —Roma & Ian Edwards/Graeme Stockton 
12 Plant Group: Workshop Meeting 

17 Excursion: Carlisle State Park 

Leaders: Irene Spokes 

19 Bird Group: Trevor Pescott—The Barwon River Bird 

Surveys 

21 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 

29-2 Nov SEANA Campout—Little Desert 


DISCLAIMER 

The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. 

The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 

The Meeting Rooms at Clairvaux Catholic 
School, Reynolds Road, Belmont. 

Use the driveway between the big hall and 
the playing field. 
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